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IRISH PROTESTANT 
CHURCH, 


TO 


MR. CANNING. 


On the Debate on Mr. Hume’s 
Motion of 14th June, 1825; 
and on all sorts of other things. 


Kensington, June 22, 1825. 
Sir, 


Iris a good while since I did 
myself the honour to address a 
letter to you. Your absence, 
owing to that cursed affliction, the 
gout, has deprived me of a large 
part of the -pleasure, or, rather, 
amusement, which I used to re- 
ceive from your so frequent ha- 
rangues, This gout has, of late, 
appeared tovhave a great influence 

upon public affairs ; and it is very 
siral eee Ae 
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ble. 
your old antagonist, the “‘ Crib”. 


There is not only you, but 


patriot, aud also the Chief-Justice 
of the Common Pleas, who re-- 
ceive great annoyance from this 
formidable enemy. Therefore, 
I propose to give you, very shortly, 
.a recipe for the cure, the total (to 
avoid the word radical) cure of 
this terrible and mischievous dis- 
order. My medical skill may be 
thought not to be very great; 
nor, indetd, have I any preten- 
sions of this sort, except as to the 
gout and the blue-devils, for both 


of which I possess a remedy 
wholly infallible; and this remedy 
I intend to communicate to the 
public in a very short time, 


So much for the gout: now for 
the debate on Mr. Hume’s motion |. . 
on the day above mentioned. It | 
appears from th gewspaper re- 
port, that Mr. Hume proposed 
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two resolutions to the House ; the 
first of which was, ‘‘ That the 
“‘ property now in the possession 
“(of the Established Church in 
“‘ Ireland is under the control of 
‘‘ the Legislature, and is applica- 
«‘ ble to such purposes as may ap- 
“pear to be most conducive to 
‘the interests of the public at 
‘‘ large.” ‘There was, it seems, a 
second resolution, for an inquiry 
whether this property, or a part 
of it, at least, ought not to be taken 
away from the Church, and ap- 
But the 
Morning Chronicle (the only pa- 


plied to otirer purposes. 


per that I have had time*tu look 
at), this branch of Mr. Brougham’s 
* best possible instructer,” has 
not thought 
thought it any part of best public 
instruction, to give us the words of 
this second resolution ; nor has 
it thought proper-to give us the 
substance ‘of it in the way of 
statement ; so that a more 

and beggarly reporf'of a proceed- 
ing the mest important in ifs na- 
‘ture never met ‘the eye of the 


public. 


proper ; has not 
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Mr. Hume, having so lately 
laid the detail of abuses in the 
Church of Ireland before the 
public, did not think it necessary 
to go into those details again. 
Doing every thing so well as he 
does it, I shall not. pretend to say 
that this course was not the best; 
but I should have followed ano- 
ther course; I should not have 
It is 
by repetition of deeply interesting 


been afraid of repetition. 


facts that an impression is made 
I would have 
brought out all the Beresfords, all 
the Knoxes, all the Trenches, aye, 


upon the people. 


all the Jocelyns, particularly, and 
all their relations, and all their 
dependents, down to.the last man 
with large number of livings, small 
number of flocks, churches tum- 
bling down or tumbled down, 
amotint of incomes, with all the 
particulars of non-residence, and 
all the Parsons sitting as Magis- 
trates to try tithe-causes, to decide 
on such causes, and to issue their 
warrants forthe seizure of men’s — 
stock. I would have had all the 
battles like that of Skibbereen ; all 
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the bloody tithe-battles that have 
been fought within the last five 
years; all the returns of killed 
and wounded in these battles; 
and then I would have asked, 


whether Jesus Christ and his 
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millions and a half annually, ex. 
He said, that 


he was thoroughly satisfied that a 


clusive of tithes ! 


hundredth part of the sum was 
more than was necessary. He 


stated, that there were five hun- 


apostles taught the fighting of such ‘dred and thirty-one non-resident 


batiles in order to support Chris- 


tian ministers. 


incombents in Ireland. In short, 


he said; he proved, and he was 





However, Mr. Hume made aj not contradicted in his proof; he 


very able speech; he portrayed 
very ably this pretty Church as 
by law established ; he proved, 
that, instead of being the means 
of promoting peace and good will 
amongst men, it was the means 
ef creating everlasting animosity . 
that it was the nurse of all the 
bad passions ; that it was a deadly 
eurse to both England and Ire- 
land, being the cause of continual 
keart-burning and disturbance in 
the latter, and being the cause of 
constant and enormous expense 


to tle former. He called Eng- 





land the cruel gaoler of Ireland ; 
and a gaoler, too, of the severest 
and most unrelenting character. 


He said, that the property of the 
Charch in Freland was worth two 


; 
advanced a thousand times more 


than was necessary to convitice 

any reasonable man, that there was 

ground for inquiry, at any rate. 
And, Sir, how did you meet 


this statement of Mr. lume? On 





‘with him. 


what did you ground that vote 
which you gave in opposition to 
You did 
not pretend to argue the question 
You did not pretend 
to refute any part of his speech : 


Mr. Hume’s motion? 


you rested your oppositien solely 
uponthis : that to adopt Mr. Hume's 
proposition; to meddle with any 
part of the Church property; to 
dispose of it in any manner dif 
ferent from: that inwhiclit is now 
disposed of, would be contrary to 
the articles of the Union betweem 
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England and Ireland! The ar- 
ticles of Union are contained in 
an Act of Parliament; so, here 
we have an Act of Parliament that 
never can be changed, even 
for the Parliament itself. For- 
tunate Act of Parliament! Lucky 
Act of Parliament! Thice happy 
Act of Parliament, and more than 
thrice happy Irish Protestant 
Church! 
further, let me insert the whole 
of that speech which the “ best 


of public instructers ” has been 


But, before I proceed 


pleased to allot to you upon this 
particular occasion: for, I am 
not, like the best public instructer, 
to garble that on which I make 
my commentary. Those that hear 
me shall hear you, especially 
when you adopt a course of such 
laudable brevity. Therefore, be- 
fore I go further, I hereby give 
you a passport to immortality ; 
for this Register will we read, 
mind, long after you jests will be 
completely forgotten, not forget- 
ting those which were put forth 
on the Duke of Northumberland 


in the Anti-Jacobin newspaper. 
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“* Mr. Canning said, that what- 
“ever fault he might be disposed 
‘to find, either with the motion 
‘ or any part of the speech of the 
‘** Honourable Gentleman, at least 
“ he could not impute to him any 
“ concealment of his views, or 
‘‘ any design to keep out of sight 
‘the fullest explanation of his 
“motives. In justice to the 
** Honourable Gentleman, he 
“‘ must say, that he had fully 
“stated his object. But before 
“ he proceeded to apply himself 
“to any part of the Honourable 
“Gentleman’s speech, which he 
‘* must do, in point of light, quite 
‘“‘ disproportionate to the argu- 
“ment of the Honourable Gen- 
‘“‘ tleman, he must request of the 
‘* Clerk to read thearticles of the 
“ Union, relative to the esta- 
“ blishment of the Church in Ire- 
“ Jand. 

“The Clerk of the House then 
‘‘ read the 5th article of the Union, 
‘the purport of which was, that 
“the doctrine and discipline of 
“the Church of [Ireland should 
“* remain in full force as an essen- 
‘* tial and fundamental part of the 
* Union. 

“ Mr. Canning resumed, and 
“ said that he had an authority, 
* not of obsolete times, or in 
“« forgotten ages, but sanctioned 
“with the weight of twenty-five, 


‘ 
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‘“‘ years only, in opposition to the 
‘motion supported by the state- 
‘‘ ment of the Honourable Mem- 
‘‘ ber. [Hear!] The business of 
“ the House of Commons was to 
“stand by the compact then en- 
“tered into, with a view to the 
‘‘complete establishment of the 
“ Churchof Ireland. The greatest 
“difficulty in grappling with this 
*‘ question was, that it was at va- 
“riance with all opinion, and 
“* fixed and established principles ; 
“but he denied that the Esta- 
“ blished Church of Ireland could 
“* be considered in opposition toa 
“ solemn Act of Parliament. If 
* the principles of the Honourable 
“Gentleman should be adopted 
‘with respect to Ecclesiastical 
“‘ Tithes, he could not see how 
** they could stop with respect to 
“ Lay Tithes ; and then who would 
“‘ say where they could affix the 
‘* limits to confiscation? He could 
“net conceive any proposition 
‘emanating from the worst ene- 
‘mies of the Catholics, more 
* calculated to defeat their just 
‘hopes than a resolution binding 
‘‘the House next Session to the 
“‘ snoliation of the Church pro- 
“‘ nerty. (Hear, hear, hear!] He 
“‘ had never heard a principle so 
_ * base advanced to the considera- 
_. * tion of the House of Commons, 
“ and he should lament very mach 
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“that the approbation of the 
‘“‘ House should be expressed to a 
‘* proposition, the object of which 
‘* was to destroy Church property, 
“ (Hear, hear !]” 


Very concise : extremely pithy; 
merely reading the Articles of the 
Union. “ Jt is the law, and I wish 
the law not to be altered.” You 
said, however, that this was not 
only an Act of Parliament ; but 


“ a solemn Act of Parliament.” 


Some, then, are not solemn Acts 
of Parliament, I suppose? Some 
of them are of a light and jesting 
nature, I suppose; such as the 
Habeas Corpus Act and the 
Triennial Act, and such trifling: 
things, which may be suspended 
for any number of years, or totally 
repealed at the pleasure of the 
Parliament ; but this is a solemn 
Act of Parliament: this Act, 
which says that the Protestant 
religion shall be maintained in 
freland, but which says, “ solemn” 
as it is, not one’ word about 
Church property or tithes, and 
which might as well have been 
quoted in opposition to a twinge 
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of. the gout, as in opposition to.a few of those “solemn” Acts 


the motion of Mir. Hume. which have been thus dealt with. 


What, then, could be more 


“solemn ” than the Act passed at 
suppose that this “solemn” Act) the Revolution, that there should 


However, in order to give you 


all possible advantage, let us 





of Parliament declared that the be a new Parliament every three 


Church property in [reland should years. Yet, this Act was re- 


always continue to be possessed peated, and the people’s liber- 


by Beresfords, Knoxes, Trenches, ties were so far taken away as to 
| 
Jocelyns, or other Protestants ; jestend the time from three years 


and should never be taken by the fo seven ; and this is called no vio- 


Parliament and be applied to 
other purposes: let us suppose 
all this; and then the ground of 
your opposition is as hollow as a 
quagmire; or, if it be not, what 
epithets are we to prefix to nume- 
rous Acts passed by the Parlia- 
ment, to undo other Acts passed 
by it before. Solemn as you 
please: the more solemn the bet- 
ter for my purpose. To enume- 
rate all the Acts that have been 
passed to undo other Acts ,. barely 
to enumerate them with any thing 
like an adequete description of 
each, would fill more than five 


hundred Registers, containing @s, 


mech as. this wall contain. But, 


Kecanuot refrain from mentioning 


| 


lation of law ; this is called no de- 
parture from those fixed and es- 
tablished principles which you 
are pleased to talk about, and to 
which you say, Mr. Hume’s pro- 
position is in direct hostility. 


Another pretty “solemn” Act 


| of Parliament was passed in the 


same reign. It was a pretty so- 
lemn Act; pretty “solemn” work, 
especially in the eyes of mo- 
narchy-men; for, it took the 
crown from one family and set- 
tled it upon another; and is_ 
therefore called the Act of Set- 
tlement. It was, in fact, the bar- 
gain made between the nation 
and the Heuse of Hanover, in. 
! case that house should succeed 
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to the throne. In this Act it was 
declared and enacted, that no one 
holding a place or pension under 
the Crown should sit in the House 
of Commons. This was a very 
solemn Act; and this Act was, 
too, an Act especially intended 
to insure the rights and liberties 
of the people. Mind you, no 
man holding a place or pension 
under the Crown, was to sit in 
Parliament after the family of 
Hanover came to the throne. 
Now, Sir, forget the gout, and 
forget, too, ‘* the revered and 
ruptured Ogden,” at which the 
House so heartily laughed, as the 
“‘ best public instructer ” informed 
us: forget, for a moment, the 
former pain and the latter de- 
light; and hear what I have to 
say to you. 

In the year 1808, and on the 
29th day of June in that year, 
this same House of Commons or- 
dered to be printed a report con- 
taining a list of the Members of 
the House holding offices under 
the Crown! Good God! Why, 
we have just seen that a “‘ solemn 








Act of Parliament” declared that, 
when the House of Hanover came 
to the throne, no such person 
should sit in Parliament! Vet 
in Parliament they were, to the 
number of seventy-six persons, re- 
ceiving for their offices, under the 
Crown, one hundred, seventy- 
eight thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-four pounds a-year; and 
what adds to the goodness of the 
thing is, that you yourself, Sir, 


were down for four hundred and 


ninety-two pounds a-year, as Res 
ceiver-General in the Alienations ” 
Office, and down in another place, ° 


too, for six thousand pounds ae 


year. According to this list, the 


seventy-six persons received oft 
an average, two thousand three 
hundred and fifty-five pounds as 


year each. And, if the sum-total® 


were divided amongst the six huti- 
dred and fifty-eight members, it” 
would be two hundred and fifty~ 
five pounds a-year for every meme 
ber of the House ! Besides this, 
there were fifteen of the members, 
against whose offices there was no, 
sum placed, and amongst these. 
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fifteen there were those thumpers, 
Vicary Gibbs, Sir Evan Napean, 
Charles William Wyndham, Sir 
Thomas Plummer, Sir John Ni- 
coll, and Andrew Strahan, who, 
amongst them, would, I dare say, 
have added another good hundred 
thousand pounds to the sum. So 
that, here, without a word said 
about the pensions that the mem- 
bers had; without a word about 
the pension of twelve hundred 
a-year for the life of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, which had been suspended 
while he was in office ; and with- 
out saying a word about the con- 
tingent pension to his wife, which 
she is to have yet in case he die 
before her; without saying a word 
about the pension to your mother 


and sisters; without including 
scores and scores of these things 
enjoyed by the members or their 
relations, such was the state of 
the House, though there had been 
a solemn Act of Parliament, de- 
claring, making a bargain for the 
nation with the House of Hanover, 
that no one holding a place or 


pension under the Crown, should 
sit in that House of Commons. 
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And how came they to sit there, 
then? How came these seventy- 
six and these fifteen to sit there, 
while they held places under the 
Crown to this enormous amount ? 
Why, the “ solemn Act of Par- 


liament” had been repealed in 


this repect. ‘ Solemn” as it was, 
it had been repealed; it had been 
set aside by another Act of the 
It had been 


made of no avail; and there you 


same Parliament. 


all sat to make laws to govern us 
and to receive money from the 
King at the same time. Come, 
then, curse the gout, and never 
mind “ the revered and ruptured 
Ogden”; never wince nor jest; 
but give me a plain answer to 
this question: Was the Act of 
Union a more “ solemn Act” than 
that Act of Parliament which took 
from the family of Stuart the right 
of inheritance of this great king- 
dom; that took from them their 
right of inheritance, not only of 
Scotland and Ireland but of Eng- 
land itself; that made the Guelphs, 
instead of the Stuarts, the heirs 
to this great throne, and that ma- 
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nifestly made the nation run the 
risk of civil wars and all their 
consequences, two of which civil 
wars were actually the fruit of 
this Act: I ask you, Sir, was this 
Act a less solemn Act than the Act 
If it 


were not (and where is the man 


of Union with Ireland? 


impudent enough to say that it 
was), if it were not, I say, how 
could you, sitting as a double 
placeman in the House of Com- 
mons, affect to give in evidence 
against the proposition of Mr. 
Hume, the mere existence of that 
Act of Union? 

But, is this all? Was there not 
an Act passed to com pel the Bank 
of England to pay in gold? Was 
it not upon this very principle that 
the Bank was established! Had 
not that Act, by several renewals, 
been in force for one hundred and 
Did not the Parlia- 
ment suspend that Act, and did 


one years? 


they not keep it suspended for 
twenty-five years! Was not this 
a pretty solemn proceeding! Peo- 
ple had been accustomed, for a 
hundred years, to look upon Bank 
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paper as equal in value to gold, 
because, and only because, an 


Act of Parliament assured them 


that they could have the gold when 


they pleased to demand it at the 
Bank. 


creditors ofthe Bank to the amount 


They had become the 


of eight or ten millions of money. 
The Bank was their debtor to the 
amount of that money. They 
held its promissory notes, pay- 
able on demand, to that amount; 
and, all at once, one clear frosty 
morning in the month of February, 
1797, to the Bank they went for 
their money, and to their utter 
astonishment they found, that the 
Parliament had passed an Act to 
protect the Bank against their 
demands! What, is it not jesting, 
indeed, to put forth a solemn act 
of parliament as a thing to pre- 
vent the parliament from listen- 
ing to any proposition ¢ 

And, as to Church affairs 
themselves, and that “ conjisca- 
tion” that you are pleased to talk 
about in preference to sacrilege, 
which I wonder you did not talk 
about. As to this Church pro- 
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perty: did not one parliament, in 
defiance of Magna Charta itself, 
authorize the seizing on innumer- 
-able estates and a considerable 
part of the tithes, and the distri- 
. buting of them amongst lay per- 
sons! Did not another parlia- 
_ment abolish the religion itself, 
which had been of nine hundred 
years standing, and substitute 
_ another religion in its stead? Did 
. not another parliament restore the 
old religion again, and go down 
_ upon their knees, express contri- 
tion for their sins, and receive ab- 
solution from the Pope for them- 
selves and for the whole nation? 
Did not another parliament bring 
back the new religion and abolish 


the old one; and, at last, was 


there not, partly by the instru- 


mentality of German troops, a 


married clergy introduced, instead 
of a clergy without wives; and 


was not all this done by acts of 


‘ parliament? What right have 
- thousands and thousands of gen- 
tlemen to their present estates ; 
what right have they, except that 
of acts of parliament, which set 
aside other acts of parliament ? 
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To come down to our own 
times ; there was an act of parlia- 
ment which declared that an in- 
cumbent who should be non-resi- 
dent to a certain extent, should 
pay a certain penalty for such 
non-residence. In consequence 
of a very general contempt of this 
law, numerous incumbents were 
legally proceeded against by in- 
formers for the recovery of the 
said penalties. Actions were 
brought in the Court of King’s 
Bench, agreeably to the law, for 
the recovery of these penalties. 
There was the solemn act of par- 
liament, and there were the par- 
ties actually in court, before the 
judge. In spite, however, of the 
“‘ solemn” act of parliament ; in 
spite of the parties being in court ; 
in spite of the debts having ac- 
tually been legally incurred by 
the incumbents to the informer ; 
in spite of all this, the Parliament 
passed another act, to suspend 
this solemn act; aye, and to 
QUASH, too, the proceedings 
already actually in court, leaving 
‘the informers without any. possi- 
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ble remedy. Nay, they did not 
only suspend, but they repealed ; 
and they screened the incumbents 
in future from the like inconve- 


nience, though they might never 


see their parish from one end of 


the year to the other. Now, this 
was one of the very conditiuns 
npon which every clergyman ha 
received his benefice. The act 
of parliament thus chipped away, 
contained almost the only secu- 
rity the people had for any ser- 
vice at all from the incumbents, 
and thus was this security taken 
away from them by an act of par- 
Fiament which set aside another 
act of parliament, and which pu- 
nished him who sought right and 
protected the doer of wrong and 
the violater of the law. 

Thus, then, we have seen, I 
think, quite enough to convince 
ws, that your ground of objection 
was not worth a straw. You per- 
petuate the House of Commons. 
You make it still the same body 
in 1825 as it was in 1900 : and 
so do I; for, the quashing Bill 
was passed in 1800; and I say, 








what the Parliament could do 
then, it can do now; and, if it 
could quash a solemn Act of Par- 
liament then, it could quash a 
solemn Act of Parliament now. 
But you say that this proposition 
of Mr. Hume is calculated to do 
injury to the cause of the Catho- 
lies; to defeat their just hopes. 
Pray, Sir, what are those hopes? 
I will not say, one straw, but, does 
it signify many straws to the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, what else is 
done, so long as this Protestant 
Church exist there, with all its 
present Church property, tithes, 
parson-magistrates, any two of 
whom, with an assistant barrister 
appointed by the Governmenf, 
may transport a man for seven 


years for being fifteen minutes out 


of his house between sunset and 


sunrise; with all its tithe-proctors ; 
with all its benches of parson- 
magistrates trying tithe causes; 
with all its drivings of cattle and 
all its tithe battles, and all the 
killings and maimings consequent 
upon those battles, so immediately 
proceeding from the existence of 
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this Church: does it, I ask you, 
wincings of the gout and Ogden’s 
rupture aside, signify many straws 
to the Catholics of Ireland; does 
it signify what you do or what 
you say respecting them, if you 
leave these terrible scourges still 
in existence! Qh, yes, J under-.- 
stand you: you would fain per- 
suade the Irish that those are their 
enemies, who wish to put down 
this Church by law, as by law 
God knows it was established. 
You will not persuade them of 
that, at any rate. They will never 
believe, that the race of Skib- 
bereen are their friends ; but, what 
you desire is this: to terrify them 
from any thing that shall connect 
them in interest with the people 
of England. In England univer- 
sally there is a desire to obtain 
a lawful repeal of this Church, 
which owes its existence only to 
Acts of Parliament, This desire 
is universal in England, where 
the people care nothing about 
Catholic ‘* emancipation,” the 
meaning of which they do not 
understand and do not endeavour 
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to understand and will not under- 
stand. There is a Mr. Butler, a 
very painstaking gentleman, a 
lawyer, who tells us that he has 
worked above forty years in the 
cause of emancipation ; and never 
has he gained one single English 
Protestant to side with him; and 
never will the Catholics of Ire- 
land gain any strength here until 
they have one object in common 
with the people of England. Most 
cordially do they wish for the re- 
peal of the Protestant Church as 
by law established; or, in other 


words, for the putting down of the 


tithe system completely, and for 
the applying of the landed pro- 
perty of the Church to public 
purposes, leaving all the people 
everywhere to pay their own 
teachers: most cordially do the 
Irish Catholics wish for this, and 
most cordially do the English 
Protestants all wish for the same. 
Here, therefore, is an object of 
If the Catho- 


lics of Ireland were to petition 


common interest. 


against tithes, we should begin to 
The walls 


prick up our ears. 
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would not then be covered with 
“No Popery,” but with “ No 


, 


Titnes,’ and other little pithy 
phrases appropriate to the cha- 
racter and conduct of the worthies 
of the cassock. This is what you 
know very well; and, therefore, 
you endeavour to persuade the 
Catholics of Ireland that Mr. 
Hume is their enemy, and that all 
are their enemies who aim at the 
reduction of the enormous profits 
of this Church; just as Mr, Wil- 
liam Lamb supported the Power- 
of-Imprisonment Bill in 1817, 
because it was aimed at the “‘ ene- 
mées of the people,” and intended 
to protect the people against their 
enemies, which enemies wanted 
to injure them by giving them the 
power to vote at elections for 
Members of Parliament, as their 
forefathers had done. It was an 
odd way, to be sure, of showing 
kindness to the people, to enable 
Sidmouth and Castlereagh to shut 
any of them up in prison when 
they pleased, without telling them 
what they had done to be shut up 


for; to keep them in prison as 








long as they pleased without 
bringing them to trial; to shut 
them up in what gaol they pleased ; 
to drag them along the country, 
ruptured or not ruptured ; to turn 
them out of gaol when they 
pleased, after having kept them 
there without pen, ink, or paper; 
and tosend them without a penny 
in their pocket, to beg or to starve, 
having left their wives and families 
to starve at home in the mean- 
while, or to go to the poor-house. 
This” was Mr. William Lamb’s 
way of protecting the people 
against their enemies. You would 
protect the Irish against their 
enemies by frightening them from 
adopting the only possible course 
that can ever obtain them any 
thing worthy of the name of eman- 
cipation. You would protect them 
by insuring to them for ever all 
the real scourges that they now 
have to endure. 

If they are to be thus frightened, 
they are wholly unworthy of the 
exertions of Mr. Hume; but, the 


day is passed for frightening them 





in this sort of way. They feel 
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the scourge. They know very 
well the real cause of all their 


misery. ‘Shey know that eman- 





cipation is nothing, if if is to leave 


them with this scourge upon their | 


“* Tithes, and not to the Religion, 
‘ that the Right Hon. Gentleman 
‘*‘ should have addressed his ar- 
‘“‘ eument; not one word of which 


'“ was to be found in the Articles 


‘of Union. [Hear, hear!] They 
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backs. And this brings me to! must not suppose that the eccle 


_“ siastical arrangements were like 
the part which your old crib ac- | st ‘fin tated! of iy Widen andl Pan. 
quaintance, Sir Francis Burdett, | « gians, which admitted of no im- 
took in this debate. He seconded | “* provement or alteration; such 
Mr. Hume's motion on the first | “a principle was repugnant to all 


y ‘ | « common sense. Fle denied that 
roposition; and we are now going , . 
pup ° -"° | the discussion of this question 


to see how bravely he backed him ‘'« p74 any connexion with the 


up. Let us have his words, just “ consideration of the Catholic 
|} 66 Pry 


The Catholics of Ire- 


as they are found in the pa 
| ‘* land, on the contrary, were con- 


or 
re] 


the “ best public instructer.” ; 
this most 


\‘* tent to subinit to 

“Sir F. Burdett said, that the |“ grievous inconvenience. By the 
“ Right Hon. Gentleman had re- | “ opposition that was made to 
** sorted to that species of rhetoric |“ every attempt at inquiry, he 
“‘which was least effective in | ‘“ thought the Church of Ireland 
** dealing with facts; bat he could | “ was placed in a very awkward 


| ce 


*‘ not believe that he had made |“ predicament, for it was held 


‘‘ out the proposition which he had |“ forth as the obstacle to every 
*‘ laboured to establish; namely, | ‘improvement and amelioration 
“* that there was any thing in the | ‘in the condition of the Irish 
‘people. If the Church were not 
“ at variance with the Articles of |“ held up as the obstacle to doing 
** Union. He had heard those | « justice to the Trish, he thought 
“ Articles read, and it did not ap- “it would stand on a more secure 


“* pear to him, as far as his judg- | “ foundation, and incur less risk 


** proposition of his Hon. Friend 


** ment enabled him to form ‘an 
** opimion, that the statement of 
*‘ the Right Hon. Gentleman was 

at.all borne out. It was to the 





‘of being destroyed. With the 
“ first proposition of his Honour- 
“ able Friend, he entirely agreed ; 
“ but he thought it perfectly harm=- 
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“less. The same thing might, 
“‘ with equal propriety, be said of 


“ private property; both were 


“ equally sacred, and equally to | 
principal assertions of his leader. 


‘“‘ be regulated by the Legislature 
“for the public good. 


‘no harm, therefore, no danger, | 


“ and no difficulty, in putting the | 


As ‘pe er be obtained unless the state 


‘“‘ first Resolution on record. 
‘“‘to the second Resolution, he) 


“ thought it of much more import- | 


“ance. There was a necessity 
‘< for investigating the state of the 
‘‘ Trish Church, 
*“ know, that after such an inves- 
“ tigation, the Church of Ireland 
** would not appear to more ad- 


and he did not 


“ vantage than at present, though 
“the Rt. Hon. Secretary indeed 
“‘ seemed to think it was impos- 
‘¢ sible inquiry could be beneficial 
*‘ to it, and he seemed to despair 
“‘ of iis success were it once sub- 
** jected to the test of exaraination. 
“ He gave no opinion on the ma- 
** terials of that inquiry, he would 


‘* not say one word about the de. | 
“tails, but he protested against) 


“the mode in which the question 
‘“‘ was met, and in which all in- 
‘‘ quiry was stopped by a refer- 
‘‘ ence to the Act of Union. He 
“ meant to support the motion of 
** his Hon. Friend.” 


Cd 
As the Baronet was a seconder, 


he must say something. But that 
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something which he did say ought 
not, one would think, to have been 


directly in the teeth of one of the 


Mr. Hume had said, and very 
truly, that emancipation could 
of the Church of Ireland was 
altered, ‘“ Regarding,” said he, 
‘‘ emancipation as essential to the 
“ happiness of Ireland and to the 
“ security of England, he could 
“not too strongly impress upon 
‘the House the necessity of re- 


‘moving all impediments to its 


~ 


‘attainment: as long as_ the 
“ Church of Ireland maintained 
‘‘ its present preponderating in- 
“fluence, justice would never 
“be conceded; England would 
‘never have the satisfaction of 
Ireland would 


‘“eranting, and 


‘* never have the benefit of receiv- 
” The “ crib” gentleman ; 
“* he de- 


‘“ nied that the discussion of this 


sey 
or 
ng. 


this brave secovider said, 


‘question had any connexion at 


| ‘* all with the consideration of the 


“* Catholic claims.” There is @ 
brave seconder for you! As brave 
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as he was in seconding the reform- 
ers in 1817, though he was not 
braver then than he was when 
Scarlett cried for him (as the 
newspapers told us), and when 
he got a three months’ walk in 
the neighbourhood of the King’s 
Bench, while many of his poor 
deluded followers, whom he com- 
pletely abandoned, got soused 
into gaol for two or three years. 
But, he said something more 
than this in the way of backing his 
leader, for he said, “* the Catho- 
“ lics of Ireland were, on the con- 
“ trary, content to submit to this 
*‘ most grievous inconvenience.” 
There is a backer-up for you! 
What the devil, then, did he se- 
cond Mr. Hume for? Mr. Hume’s 
object was to remove the inconve- 
nience ; to get rid of the inconve- 
nience, and thereby restore hap- 
piness to Ireland and safety to 
England; and this backer-up, 
who said he should supzort the 
motion of his honourable friend, 
said that the Catholics of Ireland 


were content to submit to the in- 


convenience. 
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But, itis his doctrine relative to 
the tenure of the Church property 
that is most amusing. He se- 
conded the first resolution be- 


cause it was “ perfectly harm- 


%) 


less.” ‘* The same thing,” he 
said, ‘* might, with equal pro- 
‘‘ priety, be said of private pro- 
“perty; for both were equally 
“sacred.” That is to say, then, 
that it would be as just,2and no 
more just, to repeal the Church, 
to take away its property and ap- 
ply it to public purposes, as it 
would be to take away all the 
land and all the houses in any 
county, and apply it to public 
purposes. So that, here he went 
the full length of his new friend, 
“‘ the sincere” Mr. Plunkett, and 
said just as much as any bishop 
could have said, and as a bishop 
in Ireland did say, against the 
principle laid down by his leader. 
Mr. Brougham, in the absence of 
Sir James Mackintosh, did do a 
little in exposing this doctrine of 
the Baronet. Oh! that dear Sir 
James himself had been there! 


And why was not Sir James 
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there! The Baronet is affiicted 
with the gout sometimes, espe- 
cially when the wind comes from 
the East, and there is matter stir- 
ing which he does not relish. I 
hope Sir James is not afflicted in 
the same way. But I am resolv- 
ed, at any rate, that it shall be 
their own faults, if they are af- 
flicted in this way much longer. 
I shall publish my remedy in a 
very short time, and let them all 
take notice, that after that, I will 
admit of no excuses on this score. 

Sir James, if he had been pre- 
sent, would have taken out his 
* Vindicee Gallic,” and read 
them about six leaves, which 
would have let them know, and 
pretty clearly too, that the Ba- 
ronet was radotting when he talked 
about church property and private 
property being equally sacred. 
However, he will see the day, if 
he live much longer, when it will 
be but slippery work for him if he 
stand to that doctrine; for, never 
-will this nation permit the fund- 
holders to be robbed, and leave 
the church property what it now 
is. That question may come to 
issue a great deal sooner than the 
Baronet expects. He says that 
‘* to have is to have;” and I can 
tell him that he will have very lit- 
tle, if the Parliament act up fully 
to that doctrine ; and if it should, 
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he will have no reason to com- 
plain, at any rate. 

Mind, too, how bravely he 
backed up Mr. Hume, as to the 
character of the Ivish Church. 
‘Tt might,” he said, “‘ upon in- 
“ vestigation, appear lo more ad- 
“ vantage than at present”! How 
nicely he balanced it! And how 
bravely he backed his leader ! 
So, then, all that Mr. Hume had 
said, about the character and can- 
duct of this Church, might prove 
to be false! Oh! he is the very 
pink of backers-up! Mr. Hume 
had proved, in detail, all that he 
had stated now; the backer-up 
knew that Mr. Hume had spoken 
truth ; so that, on the three points 
on which he touched, he posi- 
tively, in the one case, and by im- 
plication in the two others, flatly 
contradicted the man that he had 
seconded. The truth is, however, 
that he, as well as all the rest of 
the people called the Opposition, 
view with jealousy and envy the 
success of Mr. Hume ; and when- 
ever they pretend to support him, 
they invariably do him mischief. 
They pretend to be with him. 
Unthinking people; honest and 
well-meaning people, give them 
credit equal to their pretensions. 
They utter a few loud words ; call 
him their honourable friend ; but, 
by their modifications, their ba- 
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lancings, their special pleading, 
really play into the hands of the 
Ministers. Still, his great indus- 
try and perseverance; his great 
stock of knowledge ; his punctu- 
ality in the discharge of his duty; 
his integrity and his real wish, 
manifest, upon all occasions, to 
better the state of the country: 
_ these give him an influence such 
as the whole of the shilly-shally, 
shoy-hoy crew pnt together do not 
possess. Manifold are the bene- 
fits which Mr. Hume has con- 
ferred upon the country. He‘s 
always at his post. Always 
ready is his motto. It is said, 
for instance, that the Government 
is going to adopt a very excellent 
measure respecting the turnpikes. 
I hear that Lord Lowther, who is 
the Chairman of the Committee, 
has bestowed extraordinary pains 
and labour upon this affair, which 
entitle him to great gratitude on 
the part of the public. But whence 
originated this inquiry? In the 
stir which I made about the Ken- 
sington-road Bill. I got, at last, 
befure the Committee of the 
House of Lords. I exposed the 
Trust, and had the Bill'set aside; 
but never could I have done this, 
had it not been for Mr. Hume. 
One six hours later in presenting 
my Petition to the House of Com- 
“mons would have been too late. 
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I got the information on which my 
Petition was grounded at one 
o'clock. My son was with Mr. 
Hume, with the Petition, about 
three o'clock, and he had it pre- 
sented about five o’clock. Where 
was I to look for anybody else 
to do the thing at all, and espe- 
cially to do it in the manner in 
which he did it. He kad the sub- 
ject at his fingers’ ends in a mo- 
ment. He saw that it was of 
great public importance, and he 
carried the whole business through 
in a manner that has finally led 
to the extended investigation which 
will be followed, as I understand, 


| 


by a regulation that will save 
hundreds of thousand of pounds 
a year to the public. 

If the maudlin, haughty, lazy, 
begging, mumping Opposition 
envy him, why do they not en- 
deavour to imitate him? Why 
not endeavour to rival him in in- 
dustry, in perseverance, in stock 
of knowledge, in exertions of all 
sorts, in short, which ought to 
characterize a Member of Par- 
liament; and not lounge away 
their time at gambling-houses, 
backbiting the Ministers, whom 
they compliment to their faces, 
leading a sort of slip-shod life, 
and scarcely ever looking into a 
book, except it be something to 
yawn over, and just keep them 
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alive under the indulgence of their 
frivolity. The man of many acres 
(thanks to his father and his aunt, 
and to the poor life-holders who 
were so happy under that aunt): 
the man of many acres said, lately, 
at one of his rump-dinners, that the 
Opposition consisted of the most 
honourable and patriotic men to 
be found in the world. At a for- 
mer rump-dinner, he said, that 


whatever else might be said of 


him, no one could say that he was 
not a consistent poiitician. Now, 
all the world knows that, for se- 
veral years, while he aimed ata 


sort of dictatorship by means of 


the common people, he said that 
both the parties were alike as to 
badness. Upon the hustings at 
Brentford, he fifty times declared 
the Whigs to be the worst of the 
two. He did it upon several other 
occasions, both in speech and in 
print. But, everybody recoliects 
when, in an address to the people 
of Middlesex, he lumped the two 
parties together, called them “ the 
Regiment”, said many pretty 
harsh things of this regiment, 
and unfortunately added, that Mr. 
Whitbread belonged to this regi- 
ment. Whitbread, who really 
did belong to the regiment, beat 
io. arms; but the Baronet, as in 
the crib affair, first obtained a 


suspension and then a cessation 


df hostilities. 
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Now, this is notorious to. every 
creature that reads newspapers; 
and all creatures do read news- 
papers, base and vile and cor- 
rupt as they generally are. What 


‘a scandalous thing is it, then, for 
this same man now to laud to the 


skies this same Opposition, whose 
conduct has been always the same, 
who have always lived the same 
life, in the House and out of it; 
and still to have the impudence 
to call himself.a consistent politi- 
No, no: if the Irish Ca- 
tholics really mean to do any 
thing with the Parliament, they, 
must trust to Mr. Hume, who gets 
up in the morning, who has no 
gout, and whom nobody sees slip- 
shod in St. James’s Street, an 
dangling about like a man who 
has nothing to do but to eat and 
pick his teeth. They must laugh 
at you when you call Mr. Hume 
their enemy; they must petition 
for the carrying the measure that. 
he proposes, and thus obtain an 
interest in common with the peo- 
ple of England and obtain assur- | 
ance that they will not be cajoleé | 
and deceived. : 
During this debate, there was | 
an observation from Mr. Alderman 
Wood, with which I cannot say . 
but I was a good deal struck. He 
also.said. he should. support the ’ 
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Motion of his Honourable Friend, 
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He said that ‘ he did not wish to 
“‘ despoil the Church; he only 
‘*‘ wished a more equal distribu- 
“tion of its amazing wealth.” 
Mr. Alderman, I do not wish to 
despoil the Church. To despoil 
means to strip (dépouiller), and 
that, too, unlawfully. Now, what 
I wish is, to strip it, but to strip it 
lawfully. Do you approve of the 
two and nine-pence a pound which 
the Londoners pay to the parson? 
That was a legacy left to the city 
by Cranmer; Saint Cranmer, 
who canted and recanted and re- 
recanted so many times. Do you 
wish, I say, this two and nine- 
pence in the pound to remain, or, 
do you wish a part of it to be 
taken off. If you take a part off, 
you “ despoil” the Church, to a 
certain extent. If you do not 
wish to take a part off, then you 
are a strange representative of 
the citizens of London; for a 
more grievous oppression has sel- 
dom been known, and it is well 
worthy of the bloody king in 
whose reign it was laid on. An- 
swer boldly, then: do you wish 
to take off a part of this two and 
nine-pence in the pound, or do 
you not, Ifyo 0, you are for 
despoiling the Church; and then, 
how does this square with the 
speech that the best public in- 

structer has put into your mouth. 
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The citizens of London have peti- 
tioned for the taking it off. You, 
I believe, supported their peti- 
tion; and in that you did your 
best towards a despoiling of the 
Church. You want no despoiling; 
that is to say, you want nothing 
taken away from the Church. 
You only want a more equal dis- 
tribution of its amazing wealth. 
Now, as an illustration, the Bishop 
of London has, we wil say, twenty 
thousand pounds a year, and the 
Reverend John Page Wood, your 
son, who has a living in the city, 
has only, as the best public in- 
structer tells us, eight hundred 
pounds a year. Take eighteen 
thousand a year from the Bishop, 
distribute that amongst the incum- 
bents in his diocese, and the 
Reverend John Page Wood would, 
perhaps, have sixteen hundred 
pounds a year, instead of eight. 
But, what would the people get by 
this; what would your constituents 
get by this? A Frenchman would 
point his finger to his nose when 
he asked you this question, and 
would look through you for an 
answer. What, I say, would 
your constituents get by this 
change? They would still have 
the two and nine-pence a pound 
to pay to somebody. There would 
be no gain to the public. The — 
amazing wealth, as you call it, 
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would still remain in the hands of 
the Clergy. All the Catholics 
and all the Dissenters would still 
labour under their present op- 
pressions; and the Clergy would 
more cordially pull together ; and 
the tithes and the dues would be 
more rigorously exacted than they 
now are. Despoiling, therefore, 
for me. Iam clearly for despoil- 
ing. For despoiling by law, under- 
stand; but I am for a general 
despoiling ; and I never was so 
surprised in my life as I was to 
find that you were not for it too. 
Really, Mr. Canning, I had 
almost forgotten that I was ad- 
dressing myself to you. But I 
must now return and give you my 
reasons for believing that the Act 
ef Union, solemn asa funeral, if 
you please, and meaning, if you 
please, that the Church property 
is never to be touched, will not, 
in this respect at any rate, be of 
everlasting duration. Every thing 
depends; that is to say, every 
thing connected with the durability 
of the present system, clerical, 
fiscal and military; every thing 
depends upon the fate of the pa- 
per-money. As long as the pa- 
per-money can be kept afloat, and 
made to be the currency of the 
country, so long will this system 
last, so dong will the Catholics of 
Ireland be oppressed, and so 
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long will the Established Church 
of Ireland stand. All will go on 
to the last moment of the exist- 


ence of the circulation of paper-. 


money, and not one moment 
longer. 

Now, there is great mischief 
brewing to this paper-money, and 
the consequent disturbance of all 
prices and of all contracts. Who 
that has common sense can look 
at this sudden rise of prices ; 
who that has common sense, and 
that is a Minister at the same 
time, can look at this without 
alarm? Who can hear Mr. Hus- 
kisson say, and how can Mr 
Huskisson himself say, without 
terror, that a wet harvest may 
cause a disturbance in our cireu- 
lating systen? What a frail 
thing must it be that is to be af- 
fected by a wet harvest? What 
sort of Government is that which 
tolerates a money which tolerates 
a representative of value, which 
representative may, in case of a 
wet harvest, cause a violation of 
all the contracts between man and 
man? Yet, to such a pass have 
you and your colleagues brought 
things, that our situation is quite 
as uncertain as this, and, indeed, 
the uncertainty is greater than I 
know of any form of words to 
express. 

Yet, the paper-money is abso- 
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futely necessary, (all other things 
remaining as they are); it is ne- 
cessary to prevent the total ruin 
of the landlords. The land- 
owners must all be beggars; their 
estates must wholly pass away, 
unless this papet-money be kept 
afloat, At the same time, it is neces- 
sary to prevent corn from being 
brought into the country ; so that, 
while corn is made dear by one 
law, prices are made high by 
another law. The paper-law 
raises and keeps up the price, 
and the corn-law prevents corr 
being lowered by importation. 
Mr. Whitmore was apprehensive 
He said, that he 
was convinced that the stock in 
hand was very small. I know 
not on what he grounded his con- 
viction ; but I can tell you on 
what I ground my conviction of 
the contrary. A few days ago, 
I went to some miles beyond 
Chippenham, in Somersetshire. 
Till you come to near Maiden- 
head, there is no corn grown worth 
speaking of. Beginning at about 
two miles on this side of Maiden- 
head, and ending about six miles 
the other side of Chippenham, I 
counted eighty-nine wheat-ricks, 
standing near the road, of course, 
and they were all in my view 
from the inside of the coach going 
down, and from a postchaise 


of a scarcity. 
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coming the greater part of the 
way up. 

It is not likely that I could dis- 
tinguish a wheat-rick from ano- 
ther rick, unless placed in a very 
conspicuous way, much more than 
a quarter of a mile from the road. 
Besides this, nine-tenths of the 
homesteads are a good deal hid- 
den by trees, all now in full leaf; 
and several of the farm-houses I 
could not see, though within a 
quarter of a mile of the road, and 
could only distinguish their site 
by a cart-house, or some other 
out-building. Add to this, that 
renting farmers are by no means 
ostentatious, especially in the 
article of wheat-ricks. The land- 
lord and the steward know very 
well, that an old wheat-rick be- 
speaks the means of paying rent ; 
and renting farmers do not want 
them to receive these indications 
from any part of their stock. The 
rick-steddles, therefore, are ge- 
nerally placed as much as possi- 
ble out of sight. I have often ad-’ 
mired the exceeding modesty of 
these farmers, in this particular. 
They stick the ricks up behind a 
barn, and surround it with trees 
as much as possible. They make 
all access to them as difficult and 
disagreeable as can be effected by 
mud, and ding, and bushes, and’ 
all sorts of awkward and dis- 
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agreeable lumber. They seem 
to me that they would, if they 
eould, hide them under their 
wives’ petticoats, upon any ex- 
pected approach of the landlord 
or steward ; or swallew them, as 
the snakes do their young ones, 
and keep them there till the 
enemy is gone, upon the prin- 
ciple that if they do not swallow 
them themselves, the landlord or 
steward wiil. 

Theretore, in spite of my sharp 
look out, there were, doubtless, 
many ricks within a quarter of a 
mile of the road, which I did not 
see. I counted eighty-nine. Now, 
each of these ricks I should guess, 
and I am no bad guesser upon 
this subject, to contain thirty 
Hiampshire waggon - loads 
sheaves. I take this for an aver- 
age. 1 saw several that con- 
tained forty loads, and one or 
two, fifty loads; bat I take the 
average at thirty. Thirty loads 
of sheaves, according to our com- 
mon computation in Hampshire, 
will yield fifty quarters of wheat ; 
so that, from Maidenhead to 
Chippenham inclusive, there stand 
by the way-side, four thousand 
four hundred and filty quarters of 
wheat in the straw. Now, except 
about thirty miles of this road, the 
. eountry is by no means a country 
_ rich in corn. And: from Marl- 


of 
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borough to Calne, which is a real 
corn country, where you see two 
or three hundred acres of wheat 
in one piece, all the farm-houses 
are at so great a distance from 
the road, that it is quite impos- 
sible to distinguish a wheat-rick 
from a hay-rick, even if you 
could see them all. Here, there- 
fore, I was shut out of my ac- 
count altogether, 

If, then, there be in this spaee, 
four thousand four hundred and 
fifty quarters of corn, what is there 
in Hertfordshire, Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffoli, 
and Essex? What is therein 
the vale of Worcester, in the vale 
of Taunton, in the vales of Dor- 
setshire, in the many vales of 
Wiltshire, in a considerable part 
of Hampshire, amongst the South 
Downs, and in the county .of 
Kent? It would be odd, indeed, 
if I, who had not been out of 
Kensington since last fall, should 
have happened to take the only 
road where there were wheat-rieks 
standing. Inshert, 1, whoam a 
great observer of these things, de- 
clare with a ‘‘ solemnity” equal 
to that of the Act of Union, that 
I never, in the month of June, 
saw so many wheat-ricks in my 
life. So that poor Mr. Whitmore 
must have been misled as to the 
danger of searcity from the short- 
mess of the stock. = 
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Indeed, there is no scarcity and 
no prospect of scarcity. 1 never 
saw the wheat look better in my 
life than it does now ; and never, 
except in the year 1822 (as far as 
I recollect), saw so great a likeli- 
hood of a very early harvest. A 
great deal of wheat will be cut in 
less than a month from this day ; 
and yet, with this stock in hand, 
and with this prospect as to the 
harvest, wheat continues to rise in 
price. It is the paper-money that 
causes it to rise; and where is 
this to end? For, the paper- 
money must continue out to this 
extent, or the landlords are 
ruined, The wheat rises in price 
notwithstanding the Canada Bill, 
and notwithstanding the bringing 
of the bonded corn into the mar- 
ket, and rise it must; unless the 
system be altered; for a paper- 
money system is only to be sus- 


| Sir Bobby Wilson is, I see, 
turned corn-doctor. 1 do not 
mean corns on the toes; but wheat 
and rye and barley-doctor. In 
his speech of yesterday, at the An- 
niversary held by the simpletons 
of Southwark to celebrate the 
triumph of Purity of Election, Sir 
Bobby, after drinking ‘“‘ The King, 
‘‘and may he never forget his 
‘‘ owndeclaration ;” “‘ The people, 
“the only true source of legiti- 
‘“‘ mate power ;” ‘A full, fair and 
‘ free representation of the people 
‘in Parliament ;” “‘ A free press, 
the best security of public rights;” 
“ Trial by jury and Mr. Peel,” m- 
stead of Lord Erskine, which was 
certainly a great improvement 
upon the old hackneyed humbug, 
for it was the devil all over, to be 
sure, to ascribe Alfred’s work to a 
Scotchman; after all this, and 
after the speech from Sir Robert’s 


tained by a continual increase of |head twattler and chief of the 


the paper. To draw in ruins the 
system ; and it is-also ruined by 
stopping the increase. You can 
never keep it where it is. It has, 
in the very nature of it, a prin- 
ciple of breeding. It generates, 
and is sustained by increase. 
There must be more paper-mo- 
ney afloat this month than there 
was last month ; or all is stagua- 
tion. So that prices will continue 
to rise in spite of every thing that 
~» can be done to prevent it. 


Southwark rump, Mr. Wether- 
stone; after all this, and after 
Mr. Wetherstone having “* con- 
‘‘ gratulated the Meeting on the 
‘ prospect that there appeared to 
“ be of their gallant representa- 
** tive being restored to his former 
“ merited rank in the army; ” 
after Mr. Wetherstone had said 
that “ he did not impugn the 
“conduct of those who had ad- 
‘* vised the dismissal of Sir Bob- 
“by;” and that “ all parties 
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“« now seemed desirous of burying 
‘‘ the past in oblivion; ” after all 
this hackneyed, common - place 
bhalderdash, this rumpish humbug, 
concluding with this stupid piece 
of roundabout begging by proxy, 
the great Sir Bobby himself came 
forward, and told his rump and all 
the stupid guzzlers collected, that 
“‘they had done all that men 
“could do, (what was that, Sir 
‘** Bobby ?) and that they must be 
** content to leave the rest to the 
“‘ Disposer of all things ; that he 
“* had been the other day at a very 
“* interesting spectacle, in which 
“¢ the nation might feel great pride, 
“* because it would be a means of 
“ attesting to future ages the pros- 
“* perous state of the mighty me- 
“ tropolis of the empire.” Then 
Sir Bobby told them, that he 
thought he had received an in- 
structive lesson, when he once saw 
“ towers built by a power which 
‘* assumed to itself the title of the 
“ Eternal City ; but of which not 
“a single vestige was remaining.” 
Well, Sir Bobby, but there were 
the towers remaining. That was 
a vestige, was it not? Aye, Sir 
Bobby, and those towers are still 
likely to stand after the jackdaws 
shall have built their nests in one 
half of this mighty metropolis, as 
you callit. But Sir Bobby had 
a ‘moral, which was this, that that 
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power had been destroyed be- 


cause it had not been, as this 
country is, the benefactor of the 
world, and it was the benefactor 
of the world because it had an 
hereditary monarchy proceeding 
from ‘the people. ‘As how, Sir 
Bobby? What have the people 
to do with making the king? But, 
then, Sir Bobby says that it pos- 
sesses an aristocracy, not exclu- 
sive, but open to talent and worth! 
Indeed, Sir Bobby! Are the 
wisest and most able men in the 
kingdom in the House of Lords, 
if you leave out the lawyers, 
without whom they cannot do? 
Very good men at making a sub- 
scription, Sir Bobby; and sub- 
scriptions, I allow, are sometimes 
very useful things. Next came 
the House of Commons, (it 
would have been a pity to for- 
get it), ‘* because it possessed a 
‘* representative system which 
‘* spoke equally to the high and to 


for instance, I suppose ; as in the 
new trespass law ; as in the Sun- 
day-toll laws, I dare say ; as in 
the laws that enabled the Ranger 
of Hyde Park to prevent hackney 
coaches from going along it, and 
stage-coaches: and post-chaises, 
‘to keep out the middle class, in 
short, while it lets through lords 
and gentlemen, who thereby avoid 





“ the low.” Asin the game laws, 
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the turnpike toll ; as in the High- 
way Act, I suppose, which shuts 
the road out from parks, pad- 
docks, orchards and gardens, 
while it may cut any man’s field 
asunder who has but that field, 
though it must make a circuit of 
miles to avoid trenching upon a 
park. Bat, Sir Bobby, if this 
representative system really do 
digest laws that speak equally to 
the high and the low, what did 
you make a botheration for about 
a reform of this system. I can 
point out a thousand instances in 
which those laws do not speak 
the same to the high and to the 
low, and in which those laws 
would be made to speak the same 
language to the high and to the 
low by a reform of the House of 
Commons. I, therefore, am for 
a reform of the House of Com- 
mons; but what do you want it 
or, if the thing is as good as it 
can be already. I must confess, 
however, that if a reform would 
only make an increase of the 
number of rumps, I would much 
rather the thing should remain as 
it is. The good, honest, indus- 
trious people of Southwark, being 
thus noodled along by a busy 
romp, is, 1 must confess, a very 
great discouragement to all exer- 
tions for obtaining an extention of | 
the suffrage. 








This flattering of the King, 
flattering of the Lords, cawing of 
the Commons, cawing of the em- 
pire and the mighty metropolis, 
cawing of Mr. Peel, cawing of 
the Ministry, cawing of the pros- 
perity of the country and of the 
mighty metropolis: all this caw- 
ing had something in view; and 
would have convinced me, had I 
wanted any thing to convince me, 
that Sir Bobby did by no means 
disapprove of what Mr. Aber- 
crombie said, and of what Mr, 
Lyttleton said a few nights ago in 
the celebrated House. My God! 
is there nothing thata man could 
do; is there no crossing to sweep? 
Is there no small space left to 
write one’s name upon the walls? 
Have the blacking quacks taken 
it all up with their letters as big 
as arm-chairs and as tall as them- 
selves ? 

After this abundant cawing, 
and after asserting that Rome, 
with all its dominion, had pe- 
rished, and wisely adding that 
‘such would not be the case of 


“the British Empire, if it were’ 


“ true to itself,” Sir Bobby came, 
and now he brings me back to the 


Corn Laws, from which it must be — 


confessed, 1 have most unmerci- 
cifully wandered ; and for doing 


which, you will, I dare say, and ~ 


ey if the twinger is at 


' 
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your toes, most heartily curse/ go, represeniative of the simple- 
me, |tons of Southwark, go to the next 
_ Sir Bobby became corn-doctor,| meeting of the journeymen car- 
as [ said before; and I can see! penters, and they will tell you 
that he means to make the Corn- |that the price of their tools has 
Bill a famous stalking-horse. upon ‘risen, the rate of their house-rent 
the hustings, where he intimated | and the price of their clothing, 
he should have the next meeting | and that of their wives. Go to 
with his sensible friends of South. the journeymen carpenters, Sir 
wark, He thought, he said, that| Bobby, who are much better pub- 
it was absolutely necessary that the | lic insiructers than that “ Press” 


Electors of Southwark should, 
early in, or before the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament, meet to ex- 
press their opinion on the subject. 
it was quite clear that some alter- 
ation must take place; his maxim 
was, live and let live; the old 
silly stuff at Coke’s sheep-shear- 
ing; and, therefore, at the same 
time that he wished the farmer to 
receive a fair price for his grain, 
he was very desirous that. the 
manufacturer should not be op- 
pressed. 

You wish, I was going to add 
something, but I will not, aware 
as I am of the extreme delicacy 
of the historian of Buonaparte’s 
poisoning his own prisoners. You 
wish! you desire! What do you 
know about fair price, and about 
oppressing manufacturers by Corn 
Bills? Do not the mannfactarers 
rise the price of their goods in 
proportion to the rise in-the price 
of corn? Go, go, Sir Bebby; 





which you toasted at the outset of 
your ridiculous farce. 


Let me turn back. The notions 
of Sir Bobby about the Corn 
Bill are the notions of all the 
vulgar, high and low. It is the 
paper-money that is at work, and 
not the Corn Bill. The Corn 
Bill is merely subsidiary, and it 
must remain in foree, and will 
remain in force, in spite of all 
the bellowings that Sir Bobby and 
his like shall be able to conjure 
up; that is to say, until we come 
back to gold and silver. To this, 
however, we must come at last. 
The paper will. by-and-by be so 
enormous, unless put a stop toy 
that it will drive all the gold out 
of the country and into hoardes, 
This will bring taco, prices ; one 
price for paper, and another price 
for gold The taxes will be: paidi 
in paper ; it will take a crown ot 
purchase a quartern loaf; and 
there will be no remedy byt pay~ 














ing in gold. }We must come back 
again to Peel’s Bill; there must 
be an equitable adjustment ; and, 
in spite of ten thousand solemn 
Acts of Parliament, the interest of 
the Debt must be reduced more 
than one-half, which never can and 
never will be done without a de- 
spoiling, as Mr. Alderman Wood 
ealls it, of the Church. Then 
comes Emancipation ; then comes 
Parliamentary Reform ; then 
comes the holy day of retribution ; 
and then farewell, I hope, to 
rotten boroughs, to the “ crib,” to 
the “ regiment,” and to babbling, 
idiot-like, stinking old ramps, like 
those of Westminster and South- 
wark, 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 
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Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing June 11, 


Per Quarter. 
a ¢ &% @ 
Wheat .. 68 24 11 
38 6 
37 6 


4) Oats.... 
Rye ....39 0O/| Beans... 
Barley .. $4 10| Peas.... 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 


Markers. 


: 
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this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, June 11. 


Qrs. =. & & s. d. 
Wheat ..5,886 for 21,019 6 OAverage,71 5 
Barley... Q914..0+ 1,657 13 Q.eccecece, 3% SF 
Oats.. 14,123 .. 18,753 12 ll... ceeeee. 26 6 
BeS ccoce FS coce & 4 Gu ccccccone 34 0 
Beans .- GOO ....1,345 7 O.ccccacces 38 11 
Peas 6000 237 cccccs GB 11 6. ccccesces 37 4 


Friday, June 17.—There are toler- 
able good arrivals of most kinds of 
Grain this week, The trade for 
Wheat of superfine quality is equal 
to Monday, but all other sorts are 
extremely dull and rather lower. 
Barley for feeding sells freely at last 
quotations, Tuere are abundant 
quantities of Oats at market, which 
sell very heavily, and are considered 
cheaper than on Monday last. 


Monday, June 20.—The supply of 
most sorts of Grain last week was 
moderate, and of Oats it was again 
large. This morning there is a to- 
lerably good fresh supply of Wheat, 
Barley, Beans, and Peas, from Es- 
sex, Kent, and Suffolk, and several 
additional vessels fresh up from the 
North with Wheat and Oats, There 
is very little inclination in our Mil- 
lers to purchase fine Wheat to-day, 
that article is, therefore, extremely 
dull in sale, nothing but a few pick- 
ed samples realizing last Monday’s 
terms ; and the general trace for runs 
is 1s. to 2s. per quarter lower. 


Grinding Barley meets buyers at 
the prices last quoted. There were 
some country buyers for Beans to- 
day, and this article obtained, in the 
early part of the day, rather more 
money, but has not retained its brisk- 
ness. Peas, of both kinds, are ra- 
ther dearer. Oats are plentiful, and 
have meta dull sale to-day; prime 
samples have — supported last 
Monzay’s terms,and other kinds are 
rather lower. The Flour trade has 
become heavy. There was an im- 
portation last week of upwards of 
20,000 quarters of foreign Wheat, 
ig on English account. ~ . 
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Price of Hops per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


Monday, June 20. The late warm 
weather has not caused any improve- 
ment, but the accounts are equally 
bad. The first stock of flies have 
died, and are succeeded by fresh ones, 
though the strong grounds are grow- 
ing fast. At present the vermin fol- 
low up the young shoots : ten or four- 
teen days will determine which will 
prevail. Duty 50,000/. to 55,000/, 
The Worcester accounts are getting 
worse. Duty for that district 7,000/. 
to 8,000/ —East Kent Pockets may 
now be quoted up to 12/. 

Maidstone, June 18.—Although 
we have this week experienced dry 
het weather in the day, still the 
wind has continued in the east, with 
cold nights; and we cannot say there 
is that improvement in the Hops as 
might be expected, indeed it is the 

eneral opinion the vermin is rather 
increased than otherwise ; at present 
the strong Bines have the best ap- 
pearance as they keep growing and 
hold their colour, whilst the later and 
weaker ones are so over-loaded they 
cannot geton. The accounts from 
the Weald of Kent are as bad as can 
be represented. 





Monday, June 20.—There were 
no arrivals from Jreland last week 5 
from Foreign ports 10,532 casks of 
Butter. 


City, June 22, 1825. 


BACON. 


On Board, 56s. to 57s.—Landed 
60s. to 62s. 


BUTTER. 


The importation of Dutch Butter 
has been an unprofitable pursuit; and 
to those who have followed it asa 
means of raising money (owing to 
lack of credit here), jt is likely to 
prove ruinous. A comparison of 
prices from week to week, for some 
time past, will show this.—Dutch, 
78s, to 82s, 
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CHEESE. 
Cheshire, 66s. to 86s.; Double 
Gloucester, 66s. to 78s.; Chedder, 
80s. to 90s. 





SMITHFIELD, Monday, June 20, 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


& d@ 8 ds 

OT. 60 
Mutton ... 
i ee 
3. ee 
Lamb .... 
Beasts ... 2,111 | Sheep .. 
Calves... 240] Pigs . 


Newoatr, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


 & Ss. 
Beef .....3 4to4 4 
Mutton...4 O—5 0O 
WOM scans 4 O—6 0 
POOR scices 40—6 0 
Lamb ....4 4—6 4 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


a s. d. 
Beef .....3 8 to 4 4 
Mutton...310—4 6 
Veal.....3 8—5 6 
Pork ...--3 @2=—5 6 
Lamb ....5 O—6 0 





Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from June 13 
to June 18, both inclusive. 





Qrs. Qrs, 
Wheat .. 6,070] Rye.... _ 
Barley .. 368] Peas..... 411 
Malt .... 3,596 | Tares .... 20 
Oats ....20,819 | Linseed... 1,265 
Beans... 1,953 | Rapeseed. 365 
Flour....10,945 | Brank $85 


Foreign.— Wheat, 20,576 ; Barley, 
1,985; Oats, 3,220 qrs.; Flour, 280 
barrels. 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended June 11. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat .. 41,525 | Outs... 32,085 
Kye.. 489 | Beans... 3,100 
Barley... 7,270] Peas.... 329 
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Price of Bread.—The price of they HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


4lb. Loaf is stated at 10}d. by the Swithheld. —F 
full-priced Bakers. ee ee ee 
Ciover.. 80s. to 110s. 





POTATOES, St. James’s,—Hay....70s. to 100s. 
SpiraLrietps.—per Cwt. Straw ..46s. to 57s. 
Whe... wes £11 O to 13 Clover. .88s. to 110s. 


0 
Middlings......6 0 — 7 0 | [fhitechapel.--Hay....65s. to 95s, 
CMH Ss nse sce 210— 3 0 Straw...40s, to 48s. 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 O Clover..S0s. to 115s. 


Boroucu.—per Cut. 


Ware...... £11 © to 14 COAL MARKET, June 17. 
Middlings......6 0— 7 Shipsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 


0 

0 
Chats..........2 10 — 3 10 57 Newcastle... 324 285.02. to 36s, 0d, 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 17Sunderland,.16 30s, 0¢.— 37s, 6d. 











COUNTRY CORN MARKETs. 
By the Quanrrer, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
‘ Saturday last, inclusive. 
The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the 1¥eek beforc. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Beans. 


y 
oe 
a 
“ 
* 























| & tos. d.| 8, to s. ‘.| s. tos. d.| 8. tos. d.j &. tos. d 
Aylesbury ...... | 72 780/40 420/23 300)| 40 440/43 460 
Banbury.....+<- | 64 740/36 420) 23 290|36°480!) 0 00 
Basingstoke ....| 66 740, 0 00/25 300/40 466] 0 OO 
Bridport... ...0. (64 76034 550|24 260/48 500] 0 00 
Chelmsford....... | 68 770 | 32 360] 24 320! 34 360| 26 380 
Derby..sse++e6.| 70 750 34 400/25 300/42 480) 0 00 
Devizes.....esee- | G2 760/32 00/22 320/40 560) 0 O90 
Dorchester...... | 52 720 | 30 360] 24 280/40 530; 0 00 
Te eeGe®. occ etecee 68 76 a ! 37 4] 0 20 25 0 j 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Eye ...e.csesese | GL 700) 30 360) 24 300) 34 360) 32 360 
Guildford........ | 62 620 | 36 43.0 | 24 330 42 490) 39 430 
Henley .......... | 67 8090/37 00| 23 290) 42 500/49 45.0 
Horncastle....s- | GO 660) 34 360 f18 240) 33 440 | 0 00 
Hungerford....... | 66 800 | 32 420/23 310) 40 560 / 40 500 
Lewes ..:.ss.0..| 64 7601 0 00/25 260/ 0 00) 0 00 
Newbury ........ | 56 #00 | 35 380/21 300/40 480/34 420 
Newcasile ...... | 58 71.0 | 22 400| 21 300/36 400/36 560 
Northampton.... | 67 720 | 40 420/23 260) 39 410/40 430 
Nottingham .... 167 00/42 00/25 00146 00]. @ 00 
Reading ........ | 62 860/34 400 | 22 330/42 480/46 00. 
Stamford.......+. | 46 720/35 400/21 280/358 426! 0 00 
Stowmarket .... | 60 700 27 35 0|22 300/32 366/32 340 
Swansea .......» | 70 00:43 00;24 O0 0 00, 0 0a 
Truro ......66. | 75 00/43 00/29 00! 0 00); 0 O00 
Uxbridge ......+. | 62 880 34 400] 25 33:0} 40 440) 42 440 
Wariminster...... | 52 700)! 28 449/25 310/32 500; 0 00 
Winchester......./ 0 00; 0 00; 0 O90! 0 00) 0 006 
Dalkeith® ...... | 32. 338 © | 28 320! 19 226/19 220+ 18 200 
Hadcington®.... | 32. 37 6 | 26 340117 246:17 216117 216 








* Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the 6e//.—TheScoteh bol/for Wheat, 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, is three per cent, more than 4 bushels. The éol/ of 
Barley and Gats, is about 6 bushels Winchester, or as 6 to’8 compared with the 
Luglish guarter, 
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Liverpool, June 14.—The importations of Grain from Treland were very 
small during the past week, and particularly so for Wheats, which found 
sale at an advance of about 2d. per bushel, under the impression that the 
Trish supplies will materially fall off until after the coming harvest. The 
recent supplies of Oats, the stocks of which are large, have exceeded the 
demand, and their. value has somewhat diminished. The sales of Wheat 
and Oats, at this day’s market, (although tolerably well attended) were 
very limited, notwithstanding the former were offered at a decline of about 
2d. and the latter id. per bushel. Flour sold more freely at about an 
advance of 1s. per sack, The sale of other articles of the trade could only 
be effected at a reduction from the prices of this day se’nnight. 

Imported into Liverpool, from the 7th to the 15th June, 1825, inclue 
sive:—Wheat, 1,092; Barley, 70; Outs, 8,279; Malt, 400; Beans, 131 ; 
and Pease, 12 quarters. Flour, 620 sacks, per 280 lbs, Oatmeal, 916 
packs, per 240 lbs. American Flour, 130 barrels. 

Norwich, June 18.—The supply of Wheat was large, and the sale at the 
beginning of the market nearly same as last week, but towards the close 
became languid, and less prices were submitted to; Red, 58s. to 70s., 
White, 72s.; Barley may be stated in price the same as last week ; Stained, 
29s. to $2s.; fine, 36s,; but very little sold; Oats, 24s. to 29s.; Beans, 
34s. to $8s. per qr.; and Flour, 51s. to 53s. per sack. 

Bristol, June 18.—The prices of Corn, &c. at the markets here, continue 
nearly the same as last week, with very limited demand. 

Birmingham, June 16.—The Corn trade has been heavy to-day, at about 
the same prices as for several weeks past. ‘The supplies were moderately 
good, but, although the stocks of Graia are generally light, fine weather 
and tantalizing Corn Bills caused sales to be very limited. A sample of 
1000 quarters of bonded Wheat was offered, conditionally, as to the bill 
passing for its liberation, at 2s. per bushel, duty included, weighing about 
10lbs. per Winchester only; the weavils had left merely the husk: other 
samples were shewn, for which 7s. Od. to 8s. 9d. was asked. Malting Bar- 
ley being out of season, no quotation is given of it. 

Ipswich, June 18.—Our market was fairly supplied with Wheats to-day, 
but very little beside: we do not think there was a sample of Peas, and 
scarcely a sample of Barley, Beans, or Oats.. Wheat sold at about the 
same pricesas last week, say from 70s. to 75s. per quarter. Barley nearly 
the same as last week, and Beans 1s. per quarter dearer. 

Wisbech, June 18.—The supply of Wheat here continnes good, and no 
material difference can be noted in price, or any other article from last 
week,—Averages: Wheat, 1,107, 3/. 7s. 1d.; Oats, 1,662, 1/. 1s, ; Beans, 
188, 1/. 18s. 7d. 

Boston, June 15.—There is a large supply of Wheat to-day, but very lit- 
tle of it fresh thrashed, or fine in quality : the Millers are buyers of super- 
fine sarnples, nearly up to last week’s prices; but the Merchants will not 
give so much ; and the secondary qualities are full 2s. per qr. lower. Oats 
come sparingly, and only fresh parcels support last week’s prices; other 

ualities 6d. per quarter lower, Beans are.full as dear, and few offering. 
ta Barley or Rye nothing doing. —Wheat, 54s. to 69s.; Oats, 18s. to 27s. ; 
Beans, 38s. to 43s.; and Barley, 35s. to 40s. ~ qr. 

Wakefield, Sune 17.—There is a good supply of Wheat fresh up for this 
day's market, but very little of other descriptions of Grain. The trade con- 
tinues in the same dul] state as reported for some time past; the stocks 
are generally very low, so that there is no dispusition to force sales; but. 
the Millers buy Wheat as sparingly as possible; the best qualities fetch 
Jast week's prices, but all inferior sorts are rather lower, 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, June 18.—We had but an indifferent supply of 
fat Cattle to this day’s market, and a very slow sale; only two or three 
lots of them could come under the term fat, prices from 7s. to 8s. per stone 
of 14 lbs, ; there was a large shew of store Stock, many of them not of good 
quality, Scots, 4s, to 5s. 3d. per stone when fat; short Horns, 9s. to 4s. Sd. 

he Sheep pens were well filled ; Hoggetts still declining in value, prices 
of what were sold (about half of them) 32s. to 38s.;fat ones, 40s. to 48s. in 
their Wool. The price of Lambs is quite ridiculous, as it bears a much 
higher proportion to value than any otner description of store Cattle, from 
20s. to 30s. per head. Meat: Beef, 64d. to &d.; Veal, 6d. to 74d.; Mut- 
ton, Gd, to 74d.; and Pork, 6d. to 7d. per |b. 

Horncastle, June 18.—Beef, 8s. 6d. per stone of 14]Ibs.; Mutton, 7d. ; 
Lamb, 9d.; and Veal, 8d. to 9d. per Ib. 

Morpeth Market, on Wednesday, was well supplied with Cattle, Sheep, 
and Lambs, and although there were a good many buyers, the former met 
with dull sale: prices much the same.—Beef, from 7s. 3d. to 7s. 9d.; 
Mutton, 8s. to 9s.; Lamb, 8s. 6d. to 9s. 4d. per stone, sinking offal. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended June 11, 1825, 


Hampshire .............-69 


North Wales ............69 Il.. 


1.. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats, 

a ok s. d. e-@ 

PS ovens chad voce 70 11....35 8....26 8 
EE «ck atnadun & Obs sFt 8.08 Bae SS 
TE, cabodenne Vs 5s des, Mae? 45086 11, 1.882'S 
MEGS. Scvietobden ese Siae 68 8....0 0... 2 9 
Suffolk ..... waio' a bd cake 69 3....32 1....8 5 
Cambridgeshire..........65 10....32 0....21 1 
BOONGNEE tach er ware csi 5. @6°65.4.870 1... SE GS 
Lincolnshire ...........0-. 66 8....41 3....81 8 
nO « Zick asda eh oth 64. 5....39 8....22 @O 
Durham ........ seedece OVO. 0 OAs Ss 
Northumberland ........62 2....36 5....24 0 
Cumberland ...... ost i Bea. OF 2). aa 
Westmoreland .......... 74 2....38 0....2% 6 
Lancashire .........-.---68 @....0 0....23 5 
Cheshire ..s....-ce00e-.-69 9.... 0 0....27 4 
Gloucestershire..........71 0....42 6....28 0 
Somersetshire .......... 70 0....36 0....23 O 
Monmouthshire ..........70 2....44 8....% 0O 
Devonshtire........... 07) 24.5.90 3... 6 
Cornwall. ......cse0. ded tee Ocoee WV. cae ee 
Dorsetshire ............-69 3....37 0....27 0 
.35 8....24 1 

438 6....3 3 

38 5 21 6 


South Wales ............65 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. 
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